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He did not relish Douglas's frequent calls at the White House, and
was less patient with his efforts to force the Republican Senators into
meaningful speech.18
IV
Douglas had held the center of the Senate stage most of the time
during this fortnight, and it was quite apparent that the remnant of
the Senate managers of the preceding Congresses thought he had taken
a little too much of the spotlight. Senator Breckinridge, leader of the
other faction, felt he could not let Douglas monopolize the scene. Also
the legislature of Kentucky was about to resume its sessions, and he
wanted to be well recognized as still a leader and not merely a passive
colleague of the Little Giant. His personal position was unhappy be-
cause he was beset by conflicting emotions and ambitions. His erst-
while radical supporters were urging him to lead Kentucky into the
Confederacy. Even then unofficial meetings were being held to press
the legislature southward. Yet he well knew the strength of Union
sentiment in the bluegrass region, and how improbable it was that he
could change its conservatism.
For the time being Breckinridge was for peace, and so he spoke his
mind, but in tones of warning to the Republicans. He, too, hoped to
influence their policy.20 Like the cooperationists, he urged the neces-
sity of guarantees. Southerners must have either the right to migrate
to the territories, with their property on an equal footing with other
property, or they must have an equitable division of the territories. If
the Republicans wanted to preserve the Union, they must give guar-
antees of government impartiality in dealing with the states and their
institutions. They must promise that there should be no aggression
upon the South and that its institutions should not be under the ban of
the Republic. Further, the Senate ought to express its opinion that the
troops should be withdrawn. Otherwise, he professed to believe Ken-
tucky would go with her southern sisters. Wigfall reported enthusias-
tically to the South that Breckinridge was "with us."21
Breckinridge was followed by Bayard who ranked as the intellectual
of the Democrats. He held forth for three days. As a citizen of Dela-